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ABSTRACT 



Most welfare- to-work programs may be classified as quick 
employment programs emphasizing individual or group job searches or 
skill -building programs emphasizing basic education. Although both types of 
programs offer benefits, they also suffer from significant limitations. To be 
more effective than their predecessors, current-generation welfare- to-work 
programs must meet two challenges: how to help the most disadvantaged 
recipients for whom job search may not be successful and how to help 
recipients find better jobs. The following welfare- to-work programs have been 
identified as combining learning and work in innovative ways and finding 
creative ways of bridging employer and welfare recipient needs: Chicago 
Commons Employment and Training Center (Chicago, Illinois) ; IndEx Program 
(Tulsa, Oklahoma); El Paso Community College’s Literacy and Workforce 
Development Center (El Paso, Texas) ; the HOST Program (Columbus, Ohio) ; 
Cooperative Health Care Network (Bronx, New York) ; Education for Gainful 
Employment (New York) ; state and local service and conservation corps (for 
example, Baltimore Civic Works in Baltimore, Maryland) ; Resident 
Apprenticeship Demonstration Program of the America Works Partnership; 
Welfare- to-Work Program of California’s Employment Training Panel; Steps to 
Success Program (Portland, Oregon); SCANS (Secretary’s Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills) Employability Project (Cleveland, Ohio) ; and 
Labor Force Access Development Initiative (Seattle, Washington) . (MN) 
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Executive Summary 

Beyond Job Search or Basic Education: 

Rethinking the Role of Skills in Welfare Reform 

In recent years, states and localities have shifted away from welfare-to-work strategies that 
encourage people to build their skills toward strategies that require people to find jobs quickly. 

While policymakers had already begun to make this shift before passage of the 1996 federal welfare 
reform law, the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act accelerated the 
trend by requiring states to move increasing percentages of adults on welfare into work. At the same 
time, the advent of lifetime limits on welfare aid raised the Stakes for welfare-to-work programs to 
help recipients work more and earn more over the long term. 

In practice, these two different welfare-to-work strategies — quick employment vs. building 
skills — have emphasized different program services: 

■ In quick employment programs, the most common activity for people has been individual or 
group job search. 

■ In skill building programs, the most common activity has been basic education, reflecting 
the generally low education levels of welfare recipients. Few skill building programs have 
made substantial use of job training or postsecondary education because many recipients 
have not been able to meet entry requirements for those activities. 

Quick employment and skill building strategies can be seen as opposite ends of a continuum, with 
the narrowest programs at either end offering job search or basic education almost exclusively and 
mixed strategy programs in the middle offering a wider range of employment and training services. 
Even among this middle group of mixed strategy programs, however, important differences exist in 
their relative emphasis on quick employment vs. building skills, with corresponding differences in 
whether job search or basic education is the most common activity. 

This paper reviews the research and summarizes what is known about the effectiveness of these two 
most commonly tried welfare-to-work strategies. The discussion of quick employment programs 
covers both job search-only programs and mixed strategy programs providing a broader range of 
services. The discussion of research on skill building programs is separated into two parts to allow a 
closer examination of different types of services. The first part examines the research on programs 
where basic education was the most common activity and most recipients lacked a high school 
diploma or GED (high school equivalency), referred to in this paper as basic education programs. 
Research on other skill building services, such as classroom or on-the-job training and postsecondary 
education, is included in a later discussion of program examples for moving beyond the more 
common approaches of quick employment or basic education. 

In examining the research, this paper focuses on two challenges that the current generation of 
welfare-to-work programs must meet in order to be more effective than their predecessors: how to 
help the most disadvantaged recipients for whom job search may not be successful and how to help 
recipients find better jobs. A third challenge, how to help recipients sustain employment, is also 
critical to long-term success, but is not discussed in depth here. 
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The research clearly shows that the most successful programs have been found in the middle of the 
job search to basic education continuum, with mixed strategies of employment and skill building 
services. While states and localities are just beginning to implement the new welfare law, some may 
have lost sight of this important evidence in favor of a balanced approach to welfare reform. Early 
indications are that welfare policymakers may be in danger of abandoning one extreme (basic 
education programs with few links to employment) for another extreme: quick employment 
programs that are in practice not just work first, but because they provide such limited access to 
anything but job search, essentially work only programs. 

Rather than seeing employment and building skills as competing goals, the research suggests that 
policymakers should make a wide variety of employment, training, and other services available in 
support of a clear employment goal, and allow local flexibility in deciding which services are most 
appropriate for which people. The new welfare law makes this ideal much more difficult to attain, 
however, by placing time limits on aid and barring most activities other than work from counting 
toward meeting participation rates. 

The research also shows that while successful programs share a commitment to employment as the 
ultimate goal, programs that have helped recipients find better jobs placed a strong emphasis on 
buildingy'06 skills. By contrast, neither quick employment programs nor basic education programs 
have generally been able to help people find better jobs, a serious failing given that research shows 
that most recipients find low wage work and do not move up over time on their own. 

The Benefits and Limits of Quick Employment Strategies 

■ Quick employment programs consistently increase employment and average earnings, and 
reduce welfare payments. Program impacts typically diminish, however, after the first one 
or two years and, in job search-only programs, disappear after three or four years. Of the 
five quick employment programs with five years of follow-up data, only the mixed strategy 
Riverside and San Diego Greater Avenues to Independence (GAIN) programs have sustained 
their impacts over a five year period. Impacts in all five programs peaked in the initial years. 1 
More recent quick employment programs appear to be following a similar pattern, with impacts 
appearing early and, after two years, leveling off in a mixed strategy site and declining in a job 
search-only site. The trend in the third site is not yet clear. 2 



1 Daniel Friedlander and Gary Burtless, Five Years After: The Long Term Effects of Welfare -to- Work Programs (New York, 
NY: Russell Sage Foundation, 1995). Stephen Freedman, Daniel Friedlander, Winston Lin, and Amanda Schweder, The GAIN 
Evaluation, Working Paper 96.1, Five Year Impacts on Employment, Earnings and AF DC Receipt { New York, NY: Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, July 1996). 

2 Gayle Hamilton, Thomas Brock, Mary Farrell, Daniel Friedlander, and Kristen Harknett, Evaluating Two Welfare-to-Work 
Program Approaches: Two-Year Findings on the Labor Force Attachment and Human Capitol Development Programs in Three 
Sites (Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and the U.S. Department of Education, September 
1997). 
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■ Mixed strategy, quick employment programs that offer a full range of employment and 
training services have generally had larger and longer-lasting impacts, and been more 
likely to help the most disadvantaged recipients than job search-only programs. Researchers 
believe that the unusually large initial impacts in Riverside GAIN-including for those without 
high school diplomas and/or low skills-and the persistence of impacts over time may be due to 
its mix of a quick employment philosophy combined with substantial use of skill development 
(60% of participants received education or training). 3 Evidence for this can be seen in the very 
different results of the current, redesigned Riverside program, which relies almost exclusively on 
job search: the earnings impacts there were much smaller and were already declining in the 
second year of follow-up. 4 

■ Quick employment programs-both mixed strategy and job search-only-increase average 
earnings primarily by helping recipients work more, not by helping them find better jobs. 

Even Riverside GAIN failed to help recipients find better jobs-after three years, program group 
members had lower-paying jobs than controls. In contrast, both the Alameda and Butte GAIN 
programs, which focused on building skills, did help some recipients find better jobs. 5 Other 
measures of job quality in the GAIN study, such as access to health benefits, show a similar 
pattern. 6 

■ Not helping recipients find better jobs is a key shortcoming of past quick employment 
strategies because labor market data show that welfare recipients find predominately low 
wage jobs and their wages increase very little over time. Labor market data shows that most 
welfare recipients move up very little in the labor market over time. For example, a 1997 study 
looked at 12 years of earnings for young women receiving welfare in 1979 and found they 
experienced very little wage growth, moving from an hourly wage of $6.07 per hour to only 
$6.72 over that time. 7 

The Benefits and Limits of Basic Education Strategies 

■ Welfare-to-work programs that emphasize building skills have relied primarily on basic 
education because of recipients’ generally low basic skills. While recipients are a diverse 
group, low basic skills stand out among a range of personal barriers to employment as by far the 
most common barrier and the one most connected to not working. Two-thirds of recipients score 
in the bottom fourth of all women their age on a test of basic skills, and half of those recipients — 



3 Dan Bloom, After AF DC: Welfare-to-Work Choices and Challenges for States (New York, NY: Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, 1997). 

4 Hamilton, et al, September 1997. 

5 All of the research discussed here, except where noted, is from random assignment evaluations of welfare-to-work programs. 
In such evaluations, welfare recipients are randomly assigned either to the program being studied— referred to here as the 

program group”-or assigned to a control group not in the program. See note on page three for further explanation. 

6 James Riccio, Daniel Friedlander, and Stephen Freedman, GAIN: Benefits, Costs, and Three-Year Impacts of a Welfare-to- 
Work Program (New York, NY: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, September 1994). 

7 Gary Burtless, "Welfare Recipients’ Job Skills and Employment Prospects” {The Future of Children, Vol. 7, No. 1, Spring 
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